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ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE 


VETERINARY AND CoLLECTING FORCE AT HEADQUARTERS 
These men and women collected, received,and cared for, last year, 36,197 animals. 


LIGHTS AND SHADOWS 
OF HUMANE WORK 


TS 


Christmas Cheer. 

Christmas was celebrated by the Animal Res- 
cue League as usual. On Christmas eve our 
ambulance went around the streets where tired 
horses and their drivers could be found. Be- 
tween the hours of nine o’clock and midnight 
about two hundred horses were made happy by 
a two-quart measure of carrots cut up fine and 
mixed with meal, apples cut in quarters, and for 
those who liked it there were lumps of sugar. It 
is very certain that the horses enjoyed this treat 
and were as grateful for it as many of the chil- 
dren who had treats from the numerous Christ- 
mas trees given all over the city. 

The drivers were glad to get hot coffee, pilot 
bread and doughnuts, and it is quite probable 
that some of these men were saved by the Animal 
Rescue League treat from taking stronger drinks 
that would have robbed them of their Christ- 
mas eve earnings. Some tired women, doing 
late marketing, and boys that were selling news- 
papers begged for coffee and were not refused. 
Altogether we feel certain that, among the many 
Christmas Charities, that of the Animal Rescue 
League is not the least beneficial to man and to 
beast. 


At Carver Street, thanks to a kind friend who 
always sends us a barrel of the most tempting 
bones for our dogs, our kennel master was able 
to serve an extra treat on Christmas day and also 
to send bones enough to Pine Ridge Home of 
Rest for Horses: for the dogs there. | 

The barn was beautifully decorated with ever- 
green and on Christmas night all the horses had 
a specially prepared hot supper which they ap- 
peared to enjoy immensely. 


— 


The day before Christmas a lost or stray dog 
was handed over to our caretaker at Pine Ridge 
and was brought home from the village snugly 
tucked under the buffalo robe in the sleigh. He 
was discovered on a doorstep that morning where 
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he had gone from the street hoping to find shelter 
from the cold. He was very dirty, hungry, and 
so timid it seems as if he must either have been 
very badly treated or have received some terri- 
ble shock. He isa very sensitive West Highland 
terrier, and is so unfit to-be out in the world that 
it is hardly safe to let him out of doors even at 
Pine Ridge where we are so carefully fenced in. 
The wind blowing in the trees frightens him al- 
most into a fit. He seems to be young, yet acts 
as if he had never known a puppy’s Joyous ways. 
Fortunate, indeed, for him that his Christmas 
day and every day since has been with those who 
know how to pity and be patient with a nervous, 
frightened dog. 


In the December number of The Animals’ 
Friend, edited by Ernest Bell, York House, 
Portugal Street, Lincoln’s Inn, London, there 
are many interesting items connected with the 
war. Among them we take the following about 
wither-pads for horses as we are having many 
inquiries about them. 


Horses in War Time. 

Sir.—As some have been giving out that no 
more “ wither-pads”’ for horses are required, and 
others that these pads were useless, I have taken 
the trouble to make most careful inquiries as to 
the truth of these statements, with the following 
results: . 

First, although a few regiments at home have 
been supplied, the demand still continues, and 
for those at the front thousands are required. 
Secondly, an officer of the Scottish Horse—an 
experienced horseman—to whom I wrote for 
information, replied that these pads were of the 
greatest value, and that all their horses had 
already been supplied with them by special 
request. He tells me that the crocheted pad, the 
directions for which the Blue Cross supplies, and 
which Mrs. Watt, in her letter to the Scotsman 
of October 24, gives a copy, is the one found most 
suitable. It must not be padded with cotton 
wool, which gets lumpy when wet, but have 
another layer—if not two—of crochet inside, as 
described. Pads made of any other material 
except soft wool have drawbacks. 
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The kind friends who have worked and sent 
to us wither-pads for the horses will be pleased 
to see from the following acknowledgments that 
their work has been appreciated: 

The pads are a great comfort to the horses; 
we are most grateful to you for them. 


A. BETTERTON (Captain), 
Derbyshire Yeomanry. 


How very kind of you to send me my fifty 
pads. We want one for every horse in the regi- 
ment. We shall indeed be glad to have more, as 
they save the horses enormously. 


J. Mitus (Major), 
Warwickshire Yeomanry. 


On behalf of my squadron I am writing to 
thank you most sincerely for your gift of wither- 
pads. They are a most useful addition to my 
squadron equipment, and I know will save many 
a horse from a sore back. I was delighted to get 
them. . 

R. M. Yorke (Major), 
Royal Gloucestershire Hussars. 


I want to thank you on behalf of my horses 
for your kindness to them. I assure you that 
after you gave me those pads we have not had 
a sore back, not a new one in our squadron, so 
you and all your kind workers, and donors of 
pads, can feel you have done your part on behalf 
of your country. 

W. Power (Major), 
Derbyshire Yeomanry. 


Through the generosity of one of the directors 
of the Animal Rescue League many bundles of 
wool and yarn have been given us. We are 
giving out this yarn for the knitting of scarfs 
and of wither-pads. Already two boxes have 
been sent to London to be used where most 
needed and we hope to have another box ready 
to send by the middle of January. Any of our 
members who wish to knit a scarf, or a wither- 
pad for a war horse, can get directions at 51 
Carver Street, also the yarn if desired, as long 
as our supply holds out. The yarn must be 
natural color for the wither-pads, not dyed. 


STORIES FOR OLD 
AND YOUNG 


Mouser. 


Mouser’s Story. 

My name is Mouser. I have heard it said by 
some one that [ am “Mouser by name and 
Mouser by nature.” This was just after I 
caught that big saucy mouse in the pantry that 
I had been keeping an eye out after for a long 
time. 

We don’t have any mice in my part of the 
house now. ‘“ What is my part of the house?’’ 
Why, the front part, of course, wherever I can 
be with my mistress. Bob takes care of the 
laundry and kitchen and all the back part of the 
house. 

You ask,’ “Who is Bob?” Qh, he’s a cat of 
no consequence, and with nothing but a stub for 
a tail. Perhaps I will tell you about him later. 

Iam a very handsome cat. It is only neces- 


sary for you to look at my picture to see that, 


and I can’t help knowing it because so many 
visitors to the house tell me I am, or tell my 
mistress—which amounts to the same thing. 
Sometimes they say,—‘‘ What a splendid mal- 
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tese!’’? I would like to know what they mean by 
that. One visitor called me a “blue cat.” I 
know colors, and I know the sky is blue, but 
that isn’t my color. I’m more like the sky on a 
soft grey day only my hair is very glossy, like 
a piece of shiny silk, and my eyes are large, a sort 
of green and black—they are very beautiful 
eyes. 

Another name I have heard them call'me is 
‘‘a pampered cat,’ and by listening carefully I 
have found out what that means. A pampered 
cat is a cat that has three meals a day and a good 
bed or chair to sleep on. That is what every cat 
ought to have, but I am told there are cats that 
have nothing given them to eat, and no comfort- 
able place to sleep. I pity such cats but I 
don’t want them coming around my place and I 
drive them off if I see them stealing into my 
garden—so does Bob. 

There was a cat of that sort that we had a 
good deal of trouble with one summer. Some 
neighbor moved off and left him and he came to 
our house. J am sorry to say that my mistress 
fed him, but Bob and I drove him off the first 
chance we got. Then the mistress went all 
around our place and over to the next place call- 
ing him, and when she found him she gave him 
to Thomas the gardener, but as Thomas lives 
down the street near the barn where he has a 
vegetable garden and another big flower garden 
and a house they call a greenhouse, this cat is 
well out of our way now and I hope he'll 
stay so. 

I don’t seem to be telling you much about my- 
self. One of my trials is that although I believe 
in family, I can’t tell you who my father and 
mother were. One rainy, cold evening there 
was a little party in the housekeeper’s dining- 
room. Augusta, the cook, was very fond of 
cats and I have found that people who are fond 
of cats are quick to hear them if they call for 
attention. Augusta thought she heard a faint 
cry outside the house that sounded like a little 
kitten. She ran and opened the kitchen door 
and looked out and there in the pouring rain, 
clinging with its little paws to the doorstep, try- 
ing to climb up, but too weak to climb, was a 
tiny little kitten. That tiny little kitten was 
Me! Somebody dropped me there, thinking I 
would find a good home, but what:a cruel thing 


a 


Bos’s MorTHER. 


it was to do for I was so little and so feeble that 


I could hardly cry loud enough to be heard, and 


if Augusta had not had quick ears I should 
surely have been dead before morning. 

I have heard them say that I was nearly dead 
when Augusta took me in. My little body was 
very wet and quite cold. The kind friends I had 
found warmed my cold little body in their hands 
and gave me warm milk with a teaspoon, for I 
could not even lap milk then. When I got well 
enough to run about, then the mistress took me 
for her little companion and my life has been 
almost perfectly happy, but not quite, and Ill 
tell you why. 

We have a beautiful summer place with a 
large garden and plenty of trees. There are 
hedges to lie under in hot weather and under a 
very big tree there is a large shell that is always 
kept full of water. I go there and drink very 
often, and the birds drink there too. ‘The gar- 
den is full of birds and I watch them but never 
catch them since my mistress told me it was very 
naughty and took a bird away from me that I 
was bringing her for a present. I spend a good 
deal of my time in this garden. Bob comes into 
the garden, too, and sometimes we have a frolic 
together, but he plays so rough that I get angry 
and run away. He doesn’t play fair for he has 
the biggest paws I ever saw—they are twice as 
big as mine—the mistress says he has ‘‘double 
paws all round”’ and he ean hit pretty hard with 
them, so I don’t play with him very often. I 
must just tell you a little about Bob, then I’ll go 
on with my own story. 
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Bob’s mother was a wretched, starved little 
cat with very big eyes and no tail. She came to 
our house before I did and cried and cried until 
they took herin. My mistress gave her a happy 
home as long as she lived. They think she was 
some sort of a foreign cat that got lost from one 
of the ships in the harbor. Bob looks like her 
only she was very little and he is very big, but 
he has the same slanting eyes and stub for a tail. 
I don’t care much for him myself but all the fam- 
ily seem to like him. 

Now I must go on about the things that make 
me unhappy. Our summer place is so beautiful 
any one would think the mistress would love to 
stay there all the year but no, every spring and 
fall we have to go through the great trial of 
moving. 

For days before we move I am very miserable 
for I know what is coming. My mistress won- 
ders how I know but it’s easy enough for a cat. 
We know a good deal more than we get credit 
for. Big trunks are brought down into the 
upper hall and that always means trouble, for 
either my mistress in going away to leave me for 
awhile or we are all going to move, and I begin to 
be nervous as soon as I see trunks being moved 
around. 7 

When we travel Bob has one big basket and I 
have another and we goin a special car because 
all the horses go with us. It takes about a day 
and a night to get to our winter home Plenty 
of my good friends go in the car with me,—the 
coachman and footman; the butler and the sec- 
ond man and all of them are ready to wait on me, 
but I am miserable until I get into our winter 
house and then it is days sometimes before my 
mistress arrives and I cannot be happy till she 
comes. JI think I lost about three pounds of 
flesh the last time we moved, but Bob didn’t 
mind it. 

We have a nice garden in our winter place that 
they call a terrace. There are flowers in early 
spring and a beautiful vine, but I have to watch 
every day for a dreadful black cat with long hair 
that lives next door to us. I sit up on our bal- 
cony and watch and growl when I see him and 
my mistress laughs at me. I don’t know why. 

I don’t mind meeting him outside the terrace 
if Bob is with me for Bob and I can handle any 
cat, Bob has such big paws. 


“THat Proup Buack Cart.” 


Opposite our winter terrace there is a grove 
where several of the neighbors’ cats take an air- 
ing every day. Once in awhile [join them if 
that proud black cat is not out. The other cats 
are smaller than I am. ‘There are ever so many 
birds there but I never saw a cat catch one. I 
did happen to see two boys looking into a bush 
one day and when they ran out of the woods 
they had a bird’s nest in their hands and I heard 
a bird crying awfully. 

Some people seem to think that it’s only cats 
that catch birds. I wish they could see the boys 
that go into the woods near us carrying air guns 
and watch how the birds scatter when those 
boys appear. Talk about cats catching birds! 
We catch a great many rats and mice and moles. 
I heard a visitor say one day that she had been 
studying the question and was quite certain that 


as 


I Sir uP ON THE BALcony TO WATCH FOR HIM.’’ 
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boys and men shot and killed 
more birds in a month than 
cats in a year, and we cats 
know that is true. I’ve heard 
of cats starving to death in 
the city and I’m sure there 
are sparrows enough on every 
street to feed all the starving 
cats-if cats were such great 
bird-catchers as some men 
say. An English sparrow is 
just as good to eat as any 
other kind of bird and much 
easier to catch. 

My mistress loves the birds 
and I’ve often seen her sitting 
out on the terrace watching 
the birds and the pigeons feed- 
ing their little ones with the 
crumbs and the insects they get 
out of our garden. I le down 
then, quietly, under the bench 
so that I won’t disturb her 
when she is watching the birds. 

I usually come into the library when afternoon 
tea is served (I can always get a saucer of cream 
given me then) and I listen and learn a great 
many things. I heard one of our visitors say 
that a Frenchman who was a great writer and 
who loved cats said that only the French appre- 
ciate the fine qualities of-cats. 

This is not true for my mistress and a few of her 
visitors understand us. They know what sen- 
sitive creatures we are. We feel the least un- 
kind word, and soon learn to know whether we 
are doing right or wrong just from the tone of 
voice any one speaks to us in; we understand 
many words that are spoken to us; we know the 
moods of the ones we love, whether they are sad 
or glad and if they are sad we often try to cheer 
them; we are very patient in suffering and we 
are very brave when attacked by a dog or by 
cruel boys. But some cats have been treated so 
badly that they run when they see any one com- 
ing, then silly people who don’t understand say 
that all cats are cowards. 

We love the ones we do love very dearly and 
cats have been known to pine away and die of 
grief when their master or mistress left them. 

But we have many enemies. [I think it is only 


“T ‘Liz Down Quietity UNDER THE BENCH so THAT I Won’t DisturB HER 
WHEN SHE IS WATCHING THE BIRDS.” 


those men and women who possess in themselves 
a sympathetic and sensitive spirit who are cap- 
able of understanding or loving a cat. I am 
glad I am in a home where I am appreciated and 
loved for I am a very sensitive cat, much more 
sensitive than Bob, and I could not bear unkind- 
ness. 

This is a good place for me to say that I am 
blessed with a very good appetite. I have a 
little high chair set at one corner of the table, 
right next to my mistress, and when it is time 
for my meals I do not always wait for the butler 
to announce ‘‘dinner is served’’; I run into the 
dining room, Jump up in my chair and stand up 
with my front paws on the table watching the 
swing door to see what is coming to me. I pre- 
fer fish and usually get a heaping plate of it. 
Sometimes I take a second course if there hap- 
pens to be chicken. I behave very well at the 
table and eat my food, whatever it is, daintily, 


without scattering it over the table cloth. 


I think I hear my mistress going to dinner 
now, so I must run and get in my chair. She 
would miss me very much if she didn’t find me 
waiting for her. 


Bob eats in the kitchen. He prefers it. 
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I forgot to say that I am nine years old and 
Bob is eight, so we are just in the prime of life. 


Sincerely yours, 


Mouser. 


P. 8. I caught another mouse today, but I 


had to watch for it a long time and came near 
being late to dinner. 


WAITING TO SEE Wuat’s Comina NExt. 


Mr. Charles Walker of the Juvenile Protective 
Association, Philadelphia, Pa., is showing great 
good sense as well as humanity by the determi- 
nation expressed in the following paragraph 
which we wish other states would take note of 
and copy: 

“In our Legislative program for the next 
Legislature we expect to place before that body 
a bill to prohibit the furnishing of air rifles to any 
boy under the age of 18 years. At the present 
time there is no law bearing on this matter in 
this state and the result is that this dangerous 
toy is used by hundreds of boys throughout this 
Commonwealth with the result that scores of 
children are maimed and injured, even some 
being killed. On the other hand it is one of the 
most popular instruments for boys to use in the 
destruction and injury of birds and animals 
without any restraint being placed upon it.”’ 


THE FAMILY HORSE. 


When I think of our reunion 

‘“Where the many mansions be,”’ 

Then I picture our old Fleetfoot 
There among us glad and free. 


Was he not a loyal member 
Of that home-band years agone? 
Why should he be barred from Heaven, 
When all others are new-born? 


Countless are the ways he served us 
In those days of long ago; 
“Part and parcel” of all pleasures, 
Fleetest help in times of woe. 


Dear old Fleetfoot! He’s deserving 
Heavenly pastures green and sweet. 
And I pray in final counting 
He that home-band may complete. 
—Sophia Roberts Bartlett. 


Lost and Found. 

We sometimes hear of sheep being worried 
by strange dogs, who chase and frighten them, 
and occasionally even kill them. But it is 
seldom indeed that we hear of a lamb frighten- 
ing a dog. And yet this has actually happened 
at least on one occasion. 

The incident occurred, not in this country 
but far away in Afghanistan, at the time of 
the survey by the Afghan Boundary Com- 
mission. The officers noticed one day that 
some of the young native dogs they had with 
them were coursing away beyond the party; 
and presently they were astonished to see 
them returning apparently in a state of great 
fright, closely followed by a white object, 
which, as it approached nearer, proved to be a 
white lamb! The little creature must have 
been left behind by a flock which had passed 
that way some time previously. The dogs 
had probably never seen a lamb before, and 
hence, no doubt, their terror. 

The lamb, being in the position of an orphan, 
was adopted by the camp, and remained a pet 
long after it had outgrown the lamb stage. At 
first its friends had some difficulty in obtaining 
milk for the little stranger, and this led to an 
amusing misunderstanding. The natives, not 
using milk as a drink themselves, could not 
understand why it was in such constant demand 
at the camp. One day, the servant who fetched 
the milk from a neighboring village, came back 
laughing, and on being asked the cause of his 
merriment, he said that there had been a 
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solemn conclave of the headmen of the village 
for the purpose of finding out for themselves 
why the foreign gentlemen wanted so much 
milk, and what they did with it. They knew the 
party were conveying specie for the payment of 
certain troops at that time stationed in the 
country, and they had imagined that the milk 
must be wanted in order that it might be made 
into silver! 

It was strange that a party of men, engaged 
in an important and dangerous undertaking, 
should trouble themselves with the rescue and 
care of a little orphan lamb; but it showed that, 
however stern and severe they might seem to be, 
they had kind and generous hearts; and we may 
even think that their difficult task was all the 
better done because of their gentleness and pity 
towards one of God’s helpless creatures. 


| 
CARE OF OUR i“ 


USEFUL FRIENDS 


“To sell an old or unfit horse is, in the majority 
of cases, to consign him to a lingering and painful 
death,’”’ says Mr. Henry C. Merwin, president of 
the Work-Horse Relief Association. 

“After long experience, we strongly and re- 
spectfully advise you not to give away a horse, ex- 
cept in some unusual case. Itis more humane to 
kill him. Only about one man in a hundred will 
take good care of a horse for which he has paid 
nothing. Beware, especially, of selling or giving 
a horse ‘to go on a farm.’ Farmers, in general, 


feed their horses less grain, and take less care of 
them, than any other horse-owners in the world. 
Corporation officers are begged to lay this matter 
before their Directors; and we should be glad to 
hear from any horse-owner on the subject at 
any time.” 


Our Work for Unfit Horses. 


The veterinary doctor of the League and his 
assistant, Archibald McDonald, have taken dur- 
ing the last month, 62 horses and two mules. 
These horses have been found in sales stables, in 
junk peddlers’ carts, express wagons and grocery _ 
teams. Many of them were secured by the pay- . 
ment of five dollars. For a few we were obliged to 
pay ten dollars, but, to offset this, our agents suc- 
ceeded in persuading the owners of a number of 
these horses to give them up and allow them to 
be shot without any payment. Of course these 
latter were in particularly bad condition so that 
it was not difficult to convince the owners that 
it would not do for them to use them any longer. 

I will give a few typical cases. A lady com- 
plained of a horse she saw on Decatur Street, 
Dorchester. This horse was driven by a junk 
peddler and was kept in a stable in South Boston. 
He was not old, but was very poor and thin, had 
the heaves, was lame and had evidently been 
much abused. Five dollars was paid for him and 
he was at once taken from his owner and put to 
death. 

A complaint was brought to the League of a 
horse belonging to a milk dealer out of town. 


Our agent went and examined this horse, found 


him in very bad condition and had him destroyed 
without making any payment. 

A bay horse only eleven years old was com- 
plained of and upon examination was found to 
be in very bad condition. He was put up for 
sale in one of the sales stables in Boston. Our 
agent ordered him sent to the hospital on North-— 
ampton Street, and as it was proved his lameness 
was incurable the owner consented to sell him 
for ten dollars, although, had he not so con- 
sented, he would not have been compelled to 
give up the horse. 

A horse in very poor condition, blind in both 
eyes, was found working in a job wagon. The 
owner was persuaded to sell him for five dollars 
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and he was put beyond the reach of any more 
abuse and suffering. 

A mule with ring-bone on one leg, and fistula 
on one hip, also blind in one eye, had been very 
much abused until he had become a bad kicker. 
He was used on a swill wagon. Our agent bought 
him for five dollars and saved him from further 
suffering. | 

A black horse, twenty years old, was found in 
a little sewing machine wagon. He was in very 
poor condition and his mouth was very sore 
caused by continual jerking and pulling on the 
reins. He had also been whipped a great deal. 
His legs were stiff, and, altogether, he was a piti- 
ful looking little object, yet it was not possible 
to take him from his owner without paying for 
him, and in order to get possession of him at 
once without giving the owner a further chance 
to use him or abuse him, the League paid ten 
dollars for him and sent him out to Pine Ridge 
Home of Rest for Horses where we wished to 
give him some comfort in his life before the end. 
He is a little horse and has evidently once been 
somebody’s pet, but he has suffered very much 
for the last few years of his life. 

Another horse sent out to Pine Ridge to enjoy 
the holiday season has. been terribly abused by 
whipping and over-driving and is very thin and 
poor. He was found in a sales stable and pur- 


chased for ten dollars. 


A horse thirty years old was found on an ex- 
press team in Walpole and complained of by a 
lady living in that town. He was in terrible 
condition and had to be killed at once. Nothing 
was paid for him. 

A black horse suffering very much with rheu- 
matism had a good home but was put up for sale 
by its owner, and our agent bought him to pre- 
vent some dealer from getting him. He belonged 
to a man in South Boston. | 

These are just a few of the many cases that 
we are getting every week and I am sure that all 
who have helped us in our Horse Rescue Fund 
will be glad to know of the many horses that are 
saved from great suffering by our watchful and 
careful agents. 

Our record this past year is a very gratifying 
one as our agents have rescued during the year 
606 horses and 2 mules. 


Dogs from Abroad. New Rules in England. 


The Board of Agriculture has notified the 
National Canine Defence League that in future 
the maximum period of quarantine for any im- 
ported dog will be four months instead of six 
months, as heretofore required. Says an Eng- 
lish paper: 

‘Another important reform relates to dogs on 
vessels which have merely touched at foreign 
ports. Hitherto such dogs were held to be ‘im- 
ported’ and were subject to the quarantine regu- 
lations. The Canine Defence League has from 
time to time been in negotiation with the Board 
in regard to dogs upon British coasting vessels 
which have been compelled to put into Calais, 
Dunkirk, or other Continental ports through 
stress of weather. The Board has now decided .- 
that where it is proved to their satisfaction that 
the dogs have not been landed or come into con- 
tact with any dog or other canine animal in a 
foreign port, they need not be quarantined. The 
new regulations came into force on November 1.” 

It does not appear to us that this new regula- 
tion makes matters much better. Think of 
having a healthy little pet dog that very likely 
has never been separated from his mistress a 
day in his life taken away from the friends he 
knows and loves and put among strangers even 
for one week. 
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This quarantine law has always appeared to 
many dog lovers here in America, and likewise 
on the other side of the ocean, as absurd and 
even cruel. It is so unnecessary that one cannot 
but wonder why dog lovers in England have 
permitted it to exist at all. | 

Six months of separation from one’s cherished 
pet to find out if it is coming down with that very 
rare disease,—rabies! 

There seems to be as much superstition and 
hysterical fear exhibited about rabies, particu- 
larly by doctors, and so-called scientific men, 
who are always searching for germs, and imagin- 
ing they have found them, as there used to be 
about witchcraft—and there is just about as 
much sense in one as in the other. Every decade 
brings its superstitions and its theories which 
are pronounced absolutely true, and are dis- 
carded when another decade comes round. 


These rabies or ““mad dog”’ scares may always 
be traced to some man who dislikes dogs and so 
starts up an alarm which ignorant people are 
only too ready to believe. 

Just at present, in New York and in Boston, 
a crusade against cats has been started up with 
much vigor by cat haters, and to bring about 
their object of getting rid of cats they do not 
hesitate to try to create a dangerous alarm in 
the public mind by giving out statements that 
cats are great carriers of diseases to human 
beings, and that a large number of persons who 
have been bitten by cats have had hydrophobia, 
one case having occurred according to their 
story a long time after the cat had bitten the 
person. 

There should be a law to prevent men from 
circulating statements that lead to hysteria and 
do much harm. It is a wicked and a cruel thing 
to do. I knew of a woman who went to bed and 
was made quite ill because a dog bit her little 
boy; and although the dog was perfectly healthy 
and bit the child because he was teasing him, 
some ignorant and prejudiced neighbor told her 
the child might develop hydrophobia even nine 
years after the dog bite—and she believed it! 

And now they are trying to get up the scare 
about cats. We have at our Animal Rescue 
League on Carver Street, twenty-five employees. 


Twelve of these are men and women who every 
day are brought into contact with a large number 
of cats, handling sick and diseased cats daily, 
yet in fifteen years there has never been one case 
of an employee taking a disease from a cat, or 
of a cat bite giving more than temporary dis- 
comfort. 

Two of our Receiving Stations are in charge 
of widows with young children who often go to 
the door to take in cats that are brought to the 
station. These children have never taken any 
disease of any description from the cats. 

We have Receiving Stations in two Settlement 
houses where most of the cats are brought in by 
children. In seven years’ time we have never 
heard of any disease or any harm coming to 
these children who are regular attendants at 
the classes. 

Yet all these actual experiences—these proofs 
—go for nothing with the men who are deter- 
mined to pronounce the cat a dangerous and 
useless member of a community. 

There are none so blind as those who will not 
see; none so deaf as those who will not hear. 


Societies that have received and cared for 
thousands of dogs and cats have, in many in- 
stances, never seen one case of rabies. The 
Animal Rescue League of Boston, which cares 
for an average of 30,000 animals in a year, has 
had in fifteen years of work and of careful ob- 
servation but one case that its veterinary doctor 
(who is skilled in diseases of animals, and is 
every day in his office at the League observing 
the animals brought there) pronounced rabies. 

The president of the Pennsylvania Women’s 
S. P. C. A., Mrs. Caroline Earle White, has 
written a statement showing that rabies in con- 
nection with her society’s large work has been 
unknown. In New York City where thousands 
of dogs are taken up every year the same testi- 
mony was given a few years ago but now a few 
men who dislike dogs and cats are trying to 
circulate a different story. 


A subscription to Our FourrooTED FRIENDS 
will help the League carry on its work. Can 
you not spare fifty cents for this cause? 
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The effect of the articles that have been 
appearing in daily papers and magazines against 
cats and English sparrows is very well illustrated 
by the following letter: 

“Tn the New York Herald an article appeared, 
calling attention to a society recently formed in 
Greenwich, Conn., called ‘The Greenwich Bird 
Protective Society.’ It stated that the society 
was formed to protect songbirds against the 
English sparrow and the domestic cat. And 
under the leadership of Mr. Neil Morrow Ladd 
with a following of some one hundred and fifty 
wealthy residents of Greenwich the work of ex- 
termination has begun. 

“Mr. Ladd, and Mr. Joseph H. Dodson have 
each invented a trap to catch the feline, the 
former gentleman triumphantly declaring that 
he had caught three cats in one morning, which 
he drowned. To further the society’s effort of 
destruction boys have been employed to use 
their bean shooters on the sparrows. 

“The president of this remarkably merciful 
society advocates the destruction of the domestic 
eat not only because of its occasionally taking 
bird life, but also because after years of service 
for mankind it is found that virus will do the 
work done by the cat much better than the 
feline. 

“What thrifty, neat housekeeper would care 
to have the rodents dying in all sorts of hard-to- 
get-at places in the home? 

“Would it not be well for the Greenwich Bird 
Protective Society to begin its work of destruc- 
tion at the heart of the evil it wishes to avert and 
invent a trap for the clubbers, shooters and 
stoners who destroy more birds than the house- 
keeper’s friend ever could do? 

“Every high thinking person commends 
merey toward any of the lower creation, and it 
is to be sincerely hoped that houses will be 
scattered broadcast for the feathery warblers. I 
trust the people of New York and Brooklyn will 
respect the life of the cat also.”—A Lover or 
Mercy. 


One such society as this “Bird Protective ° 


Society’? can do more harm in encouraging 
cruelty and barbarous treatment of birds and 
animals in boys than a hundred Bands of Mercy 
could undo in years. 


England’s dog law is very hard on refugees, 
as may be seen by the following article taken 
from an English paper: 

“England has a law regulating the importa- 
tion of dogs which has caused great grief to 
refugees forced to seek the safety of British soil. 
The law requires all dogs to be held in quarantine 
for six months before they can be given liberty 
in England, and officials at ports of entry have 
no authority to waive it in any case. 

“Many Belgian women and children saved 
their dogs when war drove them from home and 
managed to keep their pets through all the rush 
and scramble of the exodus, but when they 
reached Folkestone, Dover or other ports of 
entry they were told that English laws would 
not admit animals until they had been held for 
six months in quarantine. 

“One woman at Folkestone asked to be taken 
back to Ostend with her dog, but Ostend was 
closed. In fact, it was probably in the hands of 
the Germans, who held less terror for her than 
the order that she must leave her dog. Finally 
she consented to have one of her friends drown 
the pet, as she said she could not bear to have it 
locked up in a compound for six months. 

“Few refugees had any knowledge of the strict 
English law about animals. However, some of 
the experienced travelers who came from Bel- 
gium managed to slip small pets past inspectors 
because of the great rush and the hurried exam- 
ination given to all luggage. 

“One Flemish refugee brought his wife, his 
children and a dog to Folkestone. He was penni- 
less, but unwilling to part from the dog, and 
asked that quarters be obtained for the family 
in Folkestone so they might be able to visit the 
dog every day.”’ 


A Cat Refugee. 

Many touching incidents have been related of 
the poor animals who have perforce shared the 
sufferings of their owners. When the inhabitants 
of Louvain were escaping for their lives a cat 
was observed limping along on three legs, bear- 
ing a kitten in her mouth. It is extremely 
unlikely that either escaped death eventually, 
but the indomitable mother-love displayed itself 
to the end not less conspicuously than among 
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the women who tramped their weary miles with 
equal care for their own helpless babes.—From 
The Abolitionist. 


The Veterinary Section. 

“The horse is paying a heavy toll in the great 
war. Fortunately there is now a much more 
extensive veterinary section to look after the 
wounded horses. The task of removing and 
burying the huge carcasses of the dead horses is 
no light one. The sadness of the sud- 
den death which so frequently is the lot of these 
willing toilers assails the imagination. The fact 
that our fellows show the greatest care for their 
horses is a pleasanter side of the picture. Rare, 
indeed, is it to see a British soldier lose his temper 
with the animals in his charge.” —The Sphere. 


*“Poor Brave Gentlemen.”’ 

“Now the whole of Belgium is covered with 
the bodies of dead horses; fourfooted giants who 
in their life and strength were infinitely more 
brave and gentle than the Uhlans whom they 
carried. They have played their great and too 
little recognized réle; they have met their death 
without any of the glories of death, and are now 
suggested as sausages to make a German war 
and give ghastly reality to a long-standing joke! 
Poor, brave, dumb gentlemen! We could wish 
that some of the cultured brutes who sat on 
their backs were one iota as worthy of being 
honored.’’—STEPHEN Buiack in Evening News. 


Devotion of a Dog. 


Lonpon, December 13.—When James Brown 
left England with his regiment in August his 
terrier dog became very restless. On September 
27 he disappeared from his home in Hammer- 
smith and Mrs. Brown enlisted the police force 
in an effort to find himn, but without success. 
Nothing was heard of the dog then until she 
received a letter from her husband before Ypres, 
saying a man brought him the pet from the front 
trenches. How the animal got across the channel 
is a mystery. 


Pine Ridge Home of Rest for Horses in 
Dedham is easily reached. Visitors are wel- 
come, 


A Rescuep Doa. 


HUMANE 
EDUCATION 


The Mind in Animals 


The following is quoted from that exhaustive 
book entitled ‘‘Mind in the Lower Animals,” 
published some thirty-five years ago, by Dr. 
Lauder Lindsay: 

Illustrations varying greatly in their character 
of apparent foresight or prescience, in the lower 
animals, are to be found in— 

1. The discovery of a master’s thoughts or 
intentions by a dog or cat—aincluding, for in- 
stance, the discovery of intended murders or 
robberies. 

2. The discovery of water supply in the 
desert, steppe, or prairie by horses, cattle, camels, 
frogs, baboons, as well as by the blacks in the 
central deserts of Australia. Here, again, the 
so-called instinct of the lower animals or savage 
accomplished that which baffles all the intelli- 
gence of the white man. 

3. The discovery of coming ships long before 
they are sighted by man. Thus, long before a 
ship is sighted off the coast of Tahaiti she is 
signalled by the simultaneous crowing of all the 
cocks on the island. It is next to impossible 
to attribute the fact to a fortuitous coincidence, 
as it reproduces itself regularly without any ex- 
ception (Constitutional, November, 1874)—so 
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regularly, indeed, that pilots, both French and 
native, act upon this species of signal by putting 
off to sea in their canoes in search of the coming 
vessels. 

4. Premonitions or presentiments of death, 
danger or misfortune, especially by the dog, cat 
and horse. These premonitions include a fore- 
warning of coming earthquakes on the part of 
the ox, sheep and horse, which take alarm and 
betake themselves to flight and safety. They 
also include the fear of the shambles by oxen— 
a dread, perhaps, arising from the smells or 
sights to which they are there exposed. 

The mode or modes by which the individuals 
of a species intercommunicate for their common 
benefit have yet in many cases to be determined. 
We know a great deal concerning the language 
of animals, and we have indubitable evidence 
that they can and do constantly communicate 
to each other intelligence of all kinds—warnings 
of danger, requests for aid, grievances that have 
been borne and that require redress, plans of 
foraging or warlike campaigns, and so forth. 
But in many cases we are yet ignorant what is 
the precise nature of the language used, by what 
means intercommunication is effected. Thus 
the ‘American Whaleman’ (Davis) states that 
‘Sperm whales have a means of communicating 
with each other at long distances—how long has 
never been determined, but certainly at distances 
of six or seven miles. The means are a mystery, 
but every whaleman has observed the fact and 
has based his operations in the chase upon it. 
It has been suggested that, as water is so good a 
conductor of sound, it may be sound; but the 
distances are too great for any sound which the 
whale is capable to making to penetrate, and it 
is observed that the telegraph is as perfect as 
ever in high winds, when a thousand waves are 
breaking.’ We know just as little, however, of 
the language used by dogs to each other—for in- 
stance, when a small one tells a larger that it has 
been cruelly used by a bully, whom it cannot 
itself punish, requesting co-operation and _ re- 
venge; or when the pariah dogs of Damascus, as 
described by Mrs. Burton, pass on a stranger 
under their escort from one dog sentinel to 
another. 


The following interesting incident is sent us by 
Miss B. Wallis, of Crow Hill, Mansfield, who saw 
the letters on this subject in our last issue: 

“My father was writing at his desk, and my 
dog (Jim) was laying on the hearthrug. As my 
father was putting his papers away before leay- 
ing the desk, he thought, ‘I’ll shut Jim up for an 
hour or two.’ He then turned round and saw 
Jim slinking to the door with his tail very low. 

“My father had been‘taking no notice of the 
dog, and until he saw him going with his tail 
down to the door, he had not looked at him. 

“We are not in the habit of shutting him up 
daily.. I should think on an average this does 
not occur more than once a fortnight.” 

From The Animal’s Friend. 


Brindle and Dandy. 


Brindle and Dandy lived on a farm in New 
England. Brindle was a large, homely, faithful 
dog kept to frighten tramps and thieves and 
hunt woodchucks and do other such useful jobs. 
He was nobody’s pet and his home was in the 
woodshed. Dandy was a very small black and 
tan, the special pet of Mrs. Farmer, and was 
usually kept in the house. One day he walked 
across the farm with Mr. Farmer. About a 
quarter of a mile from home he discovered a 
large snake. He stopped, and hesitated as if he 
were thinking what was the best thing to do and 
then suddenly started toward home. There he 
found Brindle and very soon both dogs were 
hurrying back to the place where the snake was. 
Brindle quickly dispatched his snakeship and 
immediately returned home, while Dandy re- 
turned to Mr. Farmer to continue the walk. 

How did Dandy know what Brindle could do 
and how did he make him understand what was 
wanted? Dandy then, as always, received much 
admiration which he deserved. But what about 
Brindle? Among our fourfooted friends, and 
also among our friends who have fewer and larger 
feet than our fourfooted friends, do those who 
are useful and faithful, and perhaps homely, 
and who live under poor conditions, receive as 
much of our appreciation as they should?— 
WINIFRED NORVANDALE. 
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LEAGUE NEWS 
AND NOTES 


2% 


More money has come in from the Fair and 
our record now has passed $5,500, which is the 
best record we have ever made. 

It will interest members of the League to hear 
that we received donations for our Fair in De- 
cember from 115 different towns and _ cities. 
Seventy-five were in Massachusetts; eight in 
New Hampshire; four in New York; four in 
Maine; one in Vermont; five in Connecticut. 
Other places from which we received gifts of 
articles or money were Ohio, Pennsylvania, Col- 
orado, Washington State and Washington, D.C., 
Texas, Louisiana, Maryland, Virginia, Illinois, 
New Jersey, Rhode Island; also from Canada, 
Scotland, England and Germany. 

This record shows how widely known and ap- 
preciated the Animal Rescue League of Boston 
has become. From the influence of this League 
six independent and organized shelters for ani- 
mals have been started in this state, taking the 
same name as the parent society, and at least ten 
similar organizations have been started in other 
states, assisted by the president of the Boston 
League through correspondence or by a visit to 
the city for the express purpose of starting a 
shelter for dogs and cats and a work of rescue 
for old horses. 

JAMAICA PLAIN. 

The yellow kitten you gave me October 23 
is a perfect Joy—we haven’t seen a mouse since 
having him. Very truly yours.—Mkprs. E. B. M. 

ROSLINDALE, Mass., December 9, 1914. 

In reply to your enquiry, would say that the 
black cat which I obtained from you on October 
24, 1914, is a very highly respected member of 
the family, having won his position by present- 
ing to us three dead rats on three mornings and 
driving or frightening the others away, and by 
being the cleanest and most affectionate puss 
we ever had. We expect that he will remain 
with us until the end of his natural life. Accept 
our best thanks for recommending him. Very 
truly yours.—J. W. S. 


Kansas City, Missouri, 
November 22d, 1914. 
My dear Mrs. Smith: 

By the enclosures you will see that my dream 
is at last realized, although of course, there are 
still many details to be worked out in the opera- 
tive system. I have to quiet my impatience 
always with the saying that Rome was not built 
ina day. Needless to say my time and energies. 
are all consumed each day in the work, and I 
really think I ought to be triplets in order to do 
all that I desire, but now that we have a refuge, 
many of the animal lovers are making themselves 
known and offering to assist. Every day brings 
us new members and wider interest, so that in 
time we hope to have an agent who will do 
nothing but make calls. Some sort of a big 
benefit will be given in the near future, and Miss 
Loula Long, the horse-woman, has promised to 
give us a special horse show at her father’s 
wonderful country place, Longview, in the 
spring. 

We have gone in debt for the construction 
of our model kennels, but it will work out all 
right in time, and perhaps is an incentive. This 
debt precludes the ordering of the electric cages 
just yet, but that will come, too. You know 
there has never been such a place in the West and 
as soon as we prove what we can do, ample sup- 
port will be forthcoming. J think Western 
people very good-hearted when they are en- 
lightened. 

Because I know you are interested in the league 
here, I like to inform you of our progress. If we 
succeed—though I do not know why I put it in 
the subjunctive mood—it is a greater feat than if 
we had started at a more propitious time. 

Every bit of our kennel building can be moved 
and utilized at the expiration of our lease—except 
the granitoid. We are only two blocks from the 
big stores in the shopping district.—Cordially 
yours, ETHEL F’. SNYDER. 

During the month of December the League 
received 240 dogs, 1,313 cats, 19 birds, 5 rabbits, 
4 Guinea pigs and 1 squirrel. Fifty-four dogs and 
49 cats were placed in homes. Five dogs and 2 
cats were restored to owners. At our five Receiv- 
ing Stations 237 animals were received during 
the month. 
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The 


Commended by the highest humane and scientific authority. Installations 
at Boston, Mass., Newark, N. J., Columbus, O., Toronto and Montreal, 


Canada, and elsewhere. 


For full particulars address 


HUNTINGTON SMITH, 


The Animal Rescue League, 


51 Carver Street, 


BIRDS BOARDED 


Only place of the kind exclusively for birds. Sick 
birds treated, personal attention. Reasonable 
rates; references. Birds for sale. 
PAMELIA C. DEAN, 

120 Chandler St., Boston, Mass. 


LOVE \|YOUR PETS 


Prove it by feeding them the best. 


Bear in mind 


Dr. A. C. Daniels’ Dog and Puppy Bread 


is made and medicated for easy 
digestion for your puppies and dogs. 


Don’t take anyone’s word for quality. The dog will 
decide. Try him with Dr. Daniels’. He will make the 
choice. At most grocers and druggists. _ 

Dr. Daniels’ Dog and Cat Remedies 


ean be had at all Riker Stores and some others. We 
could tell you why they are the best but a trial is convinc- 
ing. Book on Feeding and Care free. 


Dr. A. C. DANIELS, Inc. 172 Milk St., Boston. 


The popular impression that cats do a service 
in killing mice and rats is absolutely true, the 
statement of noted authorities to the contrary 
notwithstanding. Every rat destroys, on the 
average, property to the value of $5 every year 
of its life. There are at least 5,000,000 rats in the 
United States. Figure out the damage for your- 
selves. Every mouse destroys at least $2 worth 
of property every year of its life. There are at 
least as many mice as rats in the United States. 
Figure out that. Now, every cat kills at least 
two rats and five mice each year. How much 
do they save to the community? 

There are probably 1,000,000 cats in the 
United States. If a cat kills one rat and two 
mice, that is $9 to the credit of each cat. So the 
cats save to the country at large $9,000,000. Is 


Automatic Electric Cage 


For the Humane, Safe, Sanitary and 
Economical Destruction of Animals 


Boston, Mass. 


FRANK J. SULLIVAN, M.D.V. 
SPECIALIST IN 


DISEASES OF SMALL ANIMALS 
ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE 


Office Hours: 
3 to 6 P. M. Daily 


51 CARVER 
STREET 


Telephone 
Oxford 244 


FIFTY-SIXTH YEAR 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS 


Incorporated. 


UNDERTAKERS 


2326 AND 2328 WASHINGTON STREET 
Adjoining Dudley St. Elevated Station. 
FUNERAL, CEMETERY, CREMATION AND TRANS- 

FER ARRANGEMENTS. 
CHAPEL. Extensive Salesrooms. 
Complete equipment for city and out-of-town service. 
Automobile Hearses. 
Frank S. Waterman, President. 
Joseph 8S. Waterman, Vice-President. 
Frank S. Waterman, Jr. 


Telephones Roxbury 72-73-74. 
Marconi Telegraph and Cable Address, ‘‘Undertaker, Boston.” 


At Stud, Lord Dorset (Blue) and Cremo (Cream) 
ersian Kittens a Specialty 


LEXINGTON CATTERY 


Winter Board a Specialty 
MISS M. E. PLUMER 


377 Massachusetts Avenue - - Lexington 
Tel. 77-3 Lexington, Mass 


. OUR NEW PIN 


Every member of the Ani- 
mal Rescue League ought 
to have one of our attract- 
ive new pins. They will 
be sent by mail for four 
cents each in stamps on 
application to this office. 


the much maligned cat worth anything?—JAmMEs 
K. Stusss, M. D., in The Cat Renew. 
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THE OPEN ROAD LIBRARY 


MARION FLORENCE LANSING 


S SOON as the child begins to read he should enter the “‘open road”’ of literature—where the earliest way 
stations are nonsense rimes, fairy tales, heroic myths, and legendary stories handed down by successive 
generations. 

Tur Oren Roap Liprary is one of the most educational and popular gateways to the child’s land of 
romance. Access to the finest collection of folklore in the country—that of Harvard University—has made 
possible unusvally careful selective work in the preparation of these books. 

The stories in this series are excellent versions of old familiar tales and less well-known stories, and 
possess a simplicity and charm of style, a homely wisdom and bright wit that appeals directly to the child’s 
mirth-loving spirit. The numerous illustrations by Charles Copeland are both entertaining and artistic. 


THE OPEN ROAD LIBRARY 


Each volume, 35 cents 


RHYMES AND STORIES Taues oF OLD ENGLAND 
Farry Taues, VotuME I LIFE IN THE GREENWOOD 
Farry Taxes, VotumE IT Pacsn, Esquir£, AND KNIGHT 


Quaint OLD STORIES 


GINN AND COMPANY: PUBLISHERS 


29 BEACON STREET 3 Ss zs BOSTON, MASS. 


For the coat, for “‘run down’’ dogs 
and as a flesh forming food 


PUSSYWILLOW HOUSE 


VACATION HOME FOR PET CATS there 1s nothing to equal 
Home life in country and best care given } 
small pets. Thirty minutes from Boston. Spratt’s 
MISS M. P. F. Cod Liver Oil Cakes 
Pussywillow House, Wayland, Mass. 
Telephone 68 As a change of diet try the following: 
SPRATT’S 
MIDGET BISCUITS DOG CAKES 
TOY PET BISCUITS PUPPY CAKES 
KENNEL MIDGETS TERRIER CAKES 
WHILE ON YOUR VACATION CHARCOAL CAKES MOLLICODDLES 


> 


Send 2c. stamp for ‘Dog Culture” containing valuable 
information regarding kennel management, rearing, ete. 


Board your Dogs and Cats where they will have | 
good runs, individual care, and a real home. 


Mrs. NICHOLAS BROWNE, Jr. SPRATT’S PATENT LIMITED 


Dale Street, : Dedham, Mass. 
Factory and Chief Offices at NEWARK, N. J. 
Phone Dedham 352-1 | New England Agency - BOSTON, MASS. 


